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ABBOTSFORD, ENGLAND. 
The place where Sir Walter Scott died. 
The following account of the last moments of Sir Walter 
Scott, the celebrated writer, is from Chambers’ Cyclopedia of 
English Literature, published by Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, 


_ Boston. 


In February 1830, Scott had an attack of paralysis. 
He continued, however, to write several hours every day. 
In April, 1831, he suffered a still more severe attack ; 
and he was prevailed upon, as a means of withdrawing 
him from mental labor, to undertake a foreigntour. The 
admiralty furnished a ship of war, and the poet sailed for 
Malta and Naples. At the latter place, he resided from 
the 17th of December 1831 to the 16th of April following. 
He still labored at unfinished romances, but his mind 
was in ruins. From Naples the poet went to Rome. On 
the lith of May he began his return homewards, and 
reached London on the 13th of June. Another attack of 
apoplexy, combined with paralysis, had laid prostrate his 
powers, and he was conveyed to Abbotsford, a helpless 
and almost unconscions wreck. He lingered on for some 
time, listening occasionally to passages read to him from 
the Bible, and from his favorite author Crabbe. Once 
he tried to write, but his fingers would not close upon the 
pen. He never spoke of his literary labors or success. 
At times, his imagination was busy preparing for the re- 
ception of the Duke of Wellington at Abbotsford ; at oth- 
er times he was exercising the functions of a Scottish 
judge, as if presiding at the trial of members of his own 
family. His mind never appeared to wander in its delir- 
ium towards those works which had filled all Europe with 
his fame. ‘This we learn with undoubted authority, and 
the fact is of interest in literary history. But the contest 
was soon to be over; “the plough was nearing the end 
of the furrow.” ‘* About half past one, P. M.,” says Mr. 
Lockhart, ‘on the 21st of September, 1832, Sir Walter 
breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. It 
was a beautiful day—so warm that every window was 
wide open—and so perfectly still that the sound of all 
others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we 
knelt around the bed, and his eldest son kissed and clos- 
ed his eyes.” 


Call it not vain; they do not err 
Who say, that when the poet dies, 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies ; 
Who say tall cliff and cavern lone, 
For the departed bard make moan; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distill ; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks, in deeper groans, reply ; 
And rivers teach their rashing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 














Moral Tales. 


GERTRUDE ELTON. 


OR THE YOUNG WIDOW. 








CHAPTER I, 


Gertrude Elton was but eighteen when she became a 
widow. Her husband was a gentleman of good family 
and fortune, but the victim of hereditary consumption. 
He died at Wiesbaden in Germany, whither he had gone 
for his health, about a month after Gertrude became a 
mother. I shall not attempt to describe her grief. But 
as if kept by a sort of fascination to the place, she re- 
mained at Wiesbaden for many months. 

One morning when she was at the Spring, a gentle- 
man hastened with unusual civility to procure a glass for 
her. The next day as she was sitting with her baby, 
teaching the little thing to crow for a rose, a card was 
brought to her with the name of ‘‘ Baron Eric pe Scuom- 
BERG.” 

‘“* Who can it be?”’ exclaimed Gertrude. 
no such noble.” 

The polite incognito of the medical spring entered, and 
bowing, said in a considerate, thoughtful manner, “ If I 
intrude lady, I will retire.” 

Gertrude pleased and flattered by such uncalled for ci- 
vility and respect, desired him to remain, thanking him 
at the same time for his civility a short time before. 

The visit of the Baron lasted half an hour. He was in- 
telligent, kind-hearted, and respectful to the verge of 
chivalry. As he rose to retire, he solicited permission to 
call again. 

** Certainly ; I shall be happy to see you whenever you 
call during my short stay.” 

The Baron kissed the proffered hand, and with a usual 
grave, scholastic bow, retired. 

Strange to say, within the half hour of the Baron’s vis- 
it, Gertrude’s desire to stay had entirely vanished, for 
now she wished to depart. 

The Baron called the next day, the next, and so on for 
a week—yet always having the considerate civility to 
send in his card, that, if Gertrude did not wish to see him 
she might decline. ‘This, however, did not happen, for he 
was always welcomed by Gertrude. Alone, in a strange 
land, his kind, his almost fatherly consideration, deeply 
affected her. 

One morning when he entered her private parlor, he 
heard her say to her maid, 

‘“‘Jane, have yourthings and mine ready to start to- 
morrow !”” 

** She leaves to-morrow,” thought the Baron: ‘I can- 
not loose sight of her so soon.” ; 

He advanced towards Gertrude with his usual courte- 
sy, and having kissed her hand, said without any embar- 
rassment or confusion, ‘ Lady, it is but a short time that 
Ihave known yous but in that time I have discovered so 
much sweetness, so much cordiality, and so much fair- 
ness in your character, combined with your beauty and 
grace, that you indeed have captivated me. I would fain 
know, lady, if you will accept of my estates and become 
my bride. Perhaps you will think it soon, too soon after 
the death of your husband, to propose your marrying 
again; but since I heard you tell your attendant to pre- 
pare for immediate departure, I resolved to ask you at 
once. I am willing to wait a year, or even two, if you 
wish, but answer me at once.” 

“ Your kindness and attention to a stranger pleases me,” 
replied Gertrude, calmly, ‘I have been flattered by your 
civility, and feel a great esteem for you. But I cannot 
marry you. My heart is in the grave of my dearly loved 
husband. Yet I feel leven married him too young ; and 
now nothing should induce me to marry again, or at least 
for years to come. Esteem I feel for you, but not love. 
I do not wish to hurt your feelings, so let us be friends 
Eric—friends, but no more.” 

She gave him her white hand, which he pressed ar- 
dently to his lips; but his expression lost none of its 
stately calm as he responded, 

‘I well understand, Jady, the feelings of your heart. 
I grieve deeply for your resolution, but I shall not press 
you to alter it. But without impertinence, I wish you to 
give me a lock of your hair asa keepsake. I shall nev- 
er marry any but you, and I shall keep this tress as a 
memory.” 

Gertrude could not refuse this earnest request so deli- 
cately proffered. She esteemed the Baron, aud wished to 
mitigate the pain of a refusal, so she severed a lock of 
fair hair from her abundance of sunny curls. 


T know of 


“ Farewell, now, lady, for we shall never meet again, I 
fear.” 

As Gertrude bade him farewell, Eloise, the baby, crow- 
ed and held up a withered rose which the Baron knew to 
be the one which Gertrude was playing with on the day of 
his first visit. He gently took it from the infant, and then 
with his own stately step left the room, 

A curious incident occurred during the carnival at 
Paris. Gertrude, of course, did not wish to join in the 
festivities; and in order to pass about with more freedom, 
she did not mask, and assumed the dress ofa nun. . The 
hotel in ‘which Gertrude lodged, had a balcony, running 
in front, and one evening Gertrude was sitting there with 
a favorite spaniel. The favorite ran to the other end of 
the balcony, and as Gertrude was afraid of losing the lit- 
tle creature, she rose and pursued it. It was dusk, and 
the balcony was quite long. The little favorite ran on and 
on—Gertrude called, whistled, and coaxed in vain. At 
length she saw a tall figure approaching. A stately figure 
whose face was completely concealed by a black velvet 
domino. In silence this person caught and returned her 
dog. 

“Could it be? no! yet it must; the retreating bow so 
like, so precisely Eric’s.” 

lt was indeed the Baron. Not a word he spoke, and 
Gertrude merely curtsied, smiled and said, ‘‘ Merci, mon- 
seigneur. Jesuis bien obligee.” 

It was too dark to recognise the face even had it been 
unmasked ; but the height and good proportions of the 
figure, and the stately step, at once struck Gertrude as 
belonging to the Baron, and impressed her with certainty 
as to who it was. 

CHAPTER Il, 


Reader! now imagine yourself in an elegantly furnish- 
ed boudoir, where a young girl of about the age of Ger- 
trude when we first introduced her to you, is sitting with 
a young man some four or five years her senior. 

‘* Dearest Eloise,” said he, ‘‘ you do then love me!” 

Her eyes spoke much more than her lips. 

“* And we shall be married?” 

Eloise blushed. 

“* You consent! you consent! What happiness.” 

She continued to gaze at a flower she held in her hand. 
How wonderful is the intercourse of lovers! Eloise had 
answered him without speaking, and he understood her 
better than if she had made an eloquent discourse. 

At this moment the door opened, and a lady of a calm, 
amiable appearance entered. She was about thirty-seven. 
Her figure was eminently graeeful. Her hair still lay 
over her pure forehead in waves; the curls were there no 
longer; they were carefully twisted at the back of her 
head, and she wore a very small, elegant cap. In fact, 
behold Gertrude! Her girlish beauty had not fled, but 
had merged into matronly dignity. She would have beea 
considered by many more lovely than in her youth. 

‘* Ah! Mrs. Elton,’ exclaimed the young man, rising, 
Eloise has answered that question, that important, long- 
deferred question, and entirely to my satisfaction. 

** I congratulate you then, Rudolph, for you have found, 
let me assure you, an excellent wife. I am not proud of 
Eloise because she is my only daughter, I only do her 
justice.” 

“‘ The marriage,” said Rudolph, “ must at least be put 
off till next summer. My uncle 

‘* What uncle?” exclaimed Gertrude and Eloise. 

‘** Did I never mention my uncle to you ?” 

‘* No, never.” 

“Strange. Well, no matter. When I finished my ed- 
ucation, my uncle, who is my only relation and guardian, 
thought it was best for me totravel. I leisurely wander- 
ed over Spain, Italy, France and England, he being my 
companion and monitor. But when we arrived in Ameri- 
ca, he said he would remain at Niagara Falls, while I 
took my tour through the States. If I write to him he 
will immediately come on, but as he is an artist, I know 
he wished to take the winter scenery about Niagara, and 
I will not acquaint him with all this until May.” 

‘* Ts your uncle married ?” asked Gertrude. 

‘No. He has been in love though, as is apparent from 
his always wearing a locket round his neck containing a 
tress of fair hair. 
some white hand, he keeps carefully under a glass on a 
velvet stand,” 





CHAPTER Hil. 


The long-wished for May at last arrived; slowly, of 
course, because it was expected with impatience, but 
surely, the letter was despatched, and an answer arrived 
stating that the expected uncle would arrive the day be- 
Oh the marriage week! what vexa- 


fore the wedding. 





tion it brings. 


One bridesmaid did not want to stand up, 


A withered rose, the gift, no doubt of 
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* with that sly, awkward Alfred Norton. It was too hard.” 
And there was every reason to believe that she would not 
be bridesmaid at all, but she became amicable again. Then 
about the wedding cake; Gertrude thought one receipt 
the best ; an acquaintance (a notorious housekeeper,) was 
sure her receipt was much the better, but this affair was 
settled. And last, but not least, was a dispute about the 
wedding costume. Eloise thought a bonnet became her 
better than a veil, at which every one cried out. Rudolph 
settled that matter by admiring the veil, and declining to 
express any opinion about the bonnet, so the veil was fix- 
The day before the wedding they were all as- 

sembled in the front drawing room, Gertrude, the bride, 
the bridegroom, and the wedding party. A carriage 
drove to the door—why did Gertrude’s heart beat so tu- 
multuously? A firm even step was heard in the hall— 
what made Gertrude at one moment red, at the next pale? 
The door opened and the uncle entered. 

*“‘ Eric!” exclaimed Gertrude, ‘‘ you here!” 

In some confusion Gertrude now presented him, “ the 
Baron de Schomberg, my daughter Eloise—the bride. 

“ Ah! is it possible! When I last saw you, you were 
a baby, Eloise,” said the Baron. 

“Uncle Eric! where did you meet Mrs. Elton?” 

Mother, I never knew you were acquainted with the 





Baron de Schomberg.” 

“ How extraordinary,” cried the first bridesmaid. 

** Can it be possible?” exclaimed a second. 

*“ Now you don’t say,” said a third. 

« A singular coincidence,” observed Alfred Norton. 

“Very,” was the concise answer of both groomsmen. 

Drawing Gertrude apart from the party, Eric avowed— 
“Lady, eighteen years ago, when we parted, I thought 
to have met you again. I saw you at the carnival, but as 
you did not appear to recognize me, I did not address 
you. Ihave cherished your memory ever since. The 
locket containing your hair I wear next my heart. [ 
love none but you, and J have loved youtruly. Ilove you 
now as truly as ever. You once refused the offer of my 
hand; I offer it'to you once more. Will you refuse it 

now?” 

Could she refuse it now? No, oh no. She had a wo- 
man’s heart and did not refuse the offer of a faithful heart 
which she felt was all her own. 

The next day there was a double wedding. 


Neal’s Sat. Gazette.] Minna. 
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ORIGINAL, 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 
axp History or THE American Revotution.—No. 3. 
From March 1754 to July 1755. The French War—Braddock’s 
; Defeat. 








Strenuous efforts were made by Gov. Dinwiddie, of Vir- 
ginia, to raise troops and money to oppose the designs of 
the French. The other colonies were appealed to, but 
little aid was received from them, owing to the conflicts 
between the Governors and the Legislatures, the former 
contending forthe prerogatives of the King and the latter 
for the rights of the people. The little army was now in- 
creased to six companies, commanded by Colonel Fry, 
next to whom was Major Washington, with the rank of 
Lieut. Colonel. The first of April, the latter marched 
two companies to Will’s Creek, where he arrived the 20th, 
after a slow and fatiguing march, over very rough roads. 
Capt. Trent had gone before, with a party of men to the 
junction of the Monongahala and Ohio Rivers, (now Pitts- 
burgh,) to build a fort. On Washington’s arrival at Will's 
‘Creek, news came that they had been compelled to sur- 
render the fort tothe French. The latter enlarged and 
eompleted the fort, and called it Fort Duquesne, after the 
‘Governor of Canada. 

After sending expresses to the Governors of Pennsylva- 

mia, Virginia and Maryland, informing them of their criti- 
eal condition, Washington and his officers resolved to 
push boldly into the business, and if possible to build a 
fort at Redstone Creek, on the Monongahela. But, as a 
road had to be made through the forest, their progress 
was slow; and in the midst of their march, the provision 
failed, through the neglect of those who had agreed to fur- 
nish the supplies. At length, Washington received a 
message from his old friend, the Indian chief Half- King, 
who was with his people near the Monongahela, informing 
him that a party of the French were marching towards 
him with the intention of an attack. On hearing this in- 
‘telligence, he halted ata place called Great Meadows, 
where he threw up a fortification; and hearing again that 
‘the French were near, Washington took forty men and 
went in search of them, leaving the rest to guard the fort. 
He first went to Half-King’s encampment, and having 
ascertained the position of the French, he and the Indians 
surprised them, and after killing their commander and ten 
-of their men, the party was captured. 

But now a new trouble arose. The troops raised in the 
colonies were paid lower wages than the regular troops, 
and their officers were held inferior in rank to those who 
had a commission from the King. This produced great 
discontent ; and it required all Washington’s address, in 
appealing to their honor and love of country, to keep 
them together. Seeing the unpolicy as well as injustice 
of this measure, however, he remonstrated in very strong 
terms against it to the Governor; in which he declared 
that he had no other motives, in engaging in the war, than 


Col. Fry having died suddenly, at Will’s Creek, the 
chief command fell upon Washington. He immediately 
set all hands at work to fortify more strongly his position 
at Great Meadows, anticipating an attack as soon as the 
French should hear of the detachment above named. This 
fort he called Fort Necessity. The friendly Indians 
flocked into the fort for protection. They consumed their 





provisions, and were troublesome to manage, but were of 
no service, except as scorts and spies. The party were 
now reinforced by a company from South Carolina, un- 
der Capt. Mackay; but this only proved a new source of 
trouble; for Captain Mackay,’though inferior in rank, 
claimed precedence over Col. Washington, because he 
had a royal commission. To prevent a contention, Col. 
Washington left Capt. Mackay at Fort Necessity, and ad- 
vanced with the view of forming another post, on the Mo- 
nongahela River. Butas they had to make a road through 
the woods, they were two weeks in advancing thirteen 
miles, to the settlement of Mr. Grist, whom we have be- 
fore mentioned. Here they heard that the French at Fort 
Duquesne had received a reinforcement from Canada, and 
were about marching against them. At first, they deter- 
mined to make a stand at Gist’s Plantation, and word was 
sent to Capt. Mackay, who advanced to that place with 
his forces. But hearing that the French force was large, 
they marched back to Fort Necessity, which they strength- 
ened as well as they could to meet the attack ; which was 
made on the 3d of July. The battle continued from eleven 
o’clock in the morning till eight at night, when the French 
proposed a parley, and the place was given up, on condi- 
tion that the English might retire with their effects with- 
out being molested. The conduct of the commander and 
his troops was highly praised by the Governor, and they 
received a vote of thanks from the Legislature, who also 
granted a small sum of money to each soldier. 

Gov. Dinwiddie’s zeal did not abate with these disas- 
ters; he was moved by them to greater earnestness in ex- 
citing the other colonies to engage in the war. He, how- 
ever, met with great difficulties from the apathy of the oth- 
er colonies, and the spirit of liberty in his own legislature, 
which would not yield to his demands. But at length the 
latter voted twenty thousand pounds to carry on the war, 
and he received ten thousand more from England. With 
this money he enlarged the army; but very unwisely or- 
ganized it into independent companies, of 100 each, by 
which the highest officers in the Virginia regiment would 
be but Captains. This reduced Washington to the rank 
of Captain, and he resigned hiscommission. Gav. Sharpe 
of Maryland, received the appointment of Commander-in- 
chief from the King, and tried to persuade Col. Washing- 
ton to return to the army ; but he refused to hold a com- 
mission that had neither rank, nor emolument annexed 
to it. ; 

Early the next spring, Gen. Braddock came over from 
England, with two regiments of regular troops; and Col. 
Washington accepted of an invitation to go with him as 
aid-de-camp, with his former rank of Colonel. At Alex- 
andria, Gen. Braddock, met the governors of five of the 
colonies, in order to concert a general scheme of military 
operations, by whom Washington was received in a very 
flattering manner. The troops marched to Will’s Creek, 
where the General was thrown into a rage by the failure 
ofthe contractors to furnish the horses and wagons, which 
they had promised, to transport the baggage, tents and 
provisions. But Dr. Franklin, being then post master 
general, meeting Braddock there, engaged to supply them, 
which he promptly did, through his influence with the 
farmers. Gen. Braddock was not accustomed to marching 
in a new country, and with all their heavy baggage, they 
made slow work of it. 

Col. Washington advised him to push forward with a 
chosen band, and leave the heavy baggage with a suitable 
guard, to proceed as fast as they could; which advice 
was followed. Their object was to reach Fort Duquesne, 
before the arrival of reinforcements, which were expected 
at that place from Canada. On their way, some Indians 
offered to join them; and Washington warmly urged the 
General to receive them, as they would be useful as 
scouts and spies. But he seornfully refused. Washing- 
ton was now seized with a raging fever, and was obliged 
to fall back with the slow train, and to be carried in a 
wagon; but in about two weeks, he was able to move for- 
ward, so as to join Braddock’s division, about fifteen miles 
from Fort Duquesne. The next day, July 9, 1755, they 
commenced their march early in the morning, along the 
banks of the Monongahela, in high spirits, and present- 
ing an imposing appearance; but as Gen. Braddock had 
disregarded the advice of Washington, to employ the In- 
dians as scouts, to watch the enemy, about one o’clock, as 
they had just crossed the river, they were surprised by a 
sudden firing from the French and Indians, concealed be- 
hind the trees, so as to be out ofsight, which immediate- 
ly threw them into disorder and confusion. The Virginia 
regiment began to fight from behind the trees in Indian 
style; but the General would not allow it, but tried to 
form them in platoons, as if he had been in an open field. 
The consequence was, he suffered a total defeat, in which 
halt of his army were killed or wounded, and he himself 
received a mortal wound, of which he died on the fourth 
day. During the whole action, Washington behaved with 
the greatest courage and resolution. Although just re- 
covering from a fit of sickness, the duty of distributing the 
General’s orders devolved on him alone, as the other two 
aids-de-camp were disabled. Ile had four bullets through 
his coat, and two horses shot under him, and yet he es- 
caped, while twenty-six other officers were killed, and 





that of honor and serving his King and country. 


thirty-seven wounded. Fifieen years after this, it is said 


that, as Gen. Washington was travelling in the western 
country, he was met’ by an aged and venerable Indian 
chief, who told him that in this battle he singled him out 
and fired his rifle at him many times, and told his warriors 
todothe same, but none of the balls tock effect, and he 
was persuaded that he was under the special protection 
of the Great Spirit. Thus we see the hand of God pro- 
tecting him and preserving his life, because he had yet a 
great work for him to perform. 


Dunbar, who was with the remainder of the army, to or- 
der up horses and wagons for the wounded. Col. Wash- 
ington conducted the retreat of the remains of the broken 
and disordered army to Fort Cumberland, and then went 
home to Mount Vernon. 

In this disastrous campaign, we see the hand of Provi- 
dence, for it brought Col. Washington into notice, and 
raised him in the public estimation more than he could 
have acquired in a long time of regular service. Every 
body admired his conduct. But if Braddock had been 
successful, the attention would: have been wholly turned 
to him. God was raising him up, qualifying him, and 
bringing him to the notice of the public, that he might be 
prepared for the great work before him. N. 











Nurserv. 
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LETTER TO AN ABSENT BOY. 


Bucksport, Me. April 25, 1848. 

My Dear Little Henry:—Who do you think sends 
this letter tothe little boy away off at Grandpa’s house at 
B ? Do you think it is from your father or your 
dear mother, or do you think it is from your friend, Mr. 
N ? It is from your own dear aunt Mary, who you 
know says you are part her boy.. Are you very good up 
at B ? I hope you are very still, and play herse 
quite easy, so as not to make Grandma’s head ache, And 
I hope you have left off that, bad way you had of eating 
your finger nails. And one more thing aunt Mary hopes, 
and now will you fold your hands, and be very sober, while 
she tells it to you ? ‘ 

Does my dear darling boy say his prayers every night 
when he goes to bed? Does Henry kneel down and say, 
“Our Father,” and then that other little prayer to God, 
to take care of him, while he goes to sleep and dear fath- 
er and mother and sweet little Eddy, who are at home? 
And does he ask the Saviour to take away his bad heart, 
that makes him do naughty things sometimes, and give 
him a new heart, a good heart so that Jesus who loves 
little children, can forgive all the naughty things he does, 
and let him go to heaven sometime, and live with Him, 
and the beautiful angels, where he will have a little harp 
made of gold, and will learn to sing sweetly? Yes, Hen- 
ry, you must love to pray or else you can’t go to this pleas- 
ant happy place when you die. Oh I hope God will let 
you live a great while, for we all love you dearly. But 
perhaps he won’t, perhaps you will die, and be buried up 
in the ground next to your little uncle, who was just as 
old as you. J saw him when he was laid in the coffin. 
He had on a white frock, and his face was pale and cold. 
His little bright eyes were shut, and his little white hands 
were folded on his breast. He could never speak or open 
his eyes again, for his spirit had gone away from his body 
up to Heaven, wethink. They carried him to his little 
grave, and put himin and covered him all up with earth, 
and now the green grass has grown over it, and we shall 
never see him again till we die too. Henry, you must be 
good, and then sometime you will go and live with that 
little uncle in heaven, You will love to pray, wont you, 
my dear little boy? 

Do you remember that story I told you about the little 
chimney sweep? Well, I have got another to tell you, and 
if you were at home, I should take you up in my lap and 
tell you all about it; but you are away off at B ’ 
and so I am going to write it in this letter. But now | 
think you must be tired of hearing so much, and you 
must go and play a little, while aunt Lizzy will please to 
read the rest by and by. 

Once there was a good man who had no wife, and no 
child, nor any little boy, or little girl to talk with, and to 
get up in his lap and kiss him when he was tired. No; 
this poor man lived all alone. He had to sleep all alone, 
and when he went to walk, he must go alone, and he had 
no little boy to take hold of his hand, and go to meeting 
with him. Don’t you think it was very sad for him, not 
to have any body to love him? And when he grew old 
and feeble, and could not go abroad, it was very hard for 
him to stay in the house alone all day and all night. It 
was indeed, and he thought he would get money enough 
to buy him a little Jamb, a clean, white one, and that 
would be a comfort to him. So he did, and this little 
lamb used to sleep with him every wight, and he loved it 
almost as well asa little daughter. Now you see I have 
written all over the paper, and have not room to tell you 
the rest, how a rich man that lived next to him got away 
his lamb, and killed it, and ate it, and how the poor maa 
grieved, and how they went and told the king about it, 
and the king said, the rich man should give him four 
more lambs instead of his, which he had stolen. I will 
tell you the rest when you come home. I want to seé 














Henry very much. I guess we can’t let you go off to Col- 
lege with your book case this Summer. 
I have done the letter now. 


We can’t spare 
you. 








From your Dear Aunt Mary. 


After the battle, Col. Washington hastened to meet Col. . 
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Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


CRUELTY PUNISHED. 


“ The time of singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land,” and all nature is dressed 
jn the beauties of Spring. It has called forth from their 
hidden beds, the sweet songster, and the innumerable 
hosts of insects. They have all come to welcome Spring, 
and ifthey have not pretty voices to charm the ear, they 
will teach you a lesson, of happy obedience to your heav- 
enly Father’s will,—for it is a strange thing ever to see 
them tdle or quarrelsome. 

Now it is very common to see bad boys (for no good 
boy will do it) kill and torment these little birds and in- 
sects, destroy their nest they have so neatly made, and 
seem to delight in their cruelty. God has not given them 
the power of speech, to plead with you to spare them, and 
when you torment them, they suffer great pain, and often 
die in the greatest agony. Did you ever think of this? 
and when stealing the young birds, how your dear parents 

















would sorrow if you should be stolen away ? ' 
Cruelty to animals makes very wicked boys. They will 
disobey their parents, quarrel with their brother and sis- 
ters, be unkind to their school-master and uncivil to stran- 
gers; not apt to speak the truth, they will take the name 
of God in vain, and if they should grow up to manhood, 
their tender mercies would be cruelty. Never allow 
yourselves to inflict pain on any human creature for amuse- 
ment. It is by such practices that children have some- 
times hardened themselves for the greatest cruelties. 
There was Gibbs the pirate. He had been guilty of taking 
the lives of hundreds of innocent men, women and chil- 
dren, with his own hand. ‘Their cries for mercy did not 
affect him at all. Now do you think, that Gibbs was al- 
ways such a blood-thirsty wretch? Oh, no, when he was 
alittle child, he was like one of you. But he commenc- 
ed his career of cruelty just as little boys do now, by kil- 
ling little fies and tormenting animals. 

I have before me an account from a small volume, pub- 
lished by the London Tract Society. ‘‘ The history of a 
distressed father that had seven sons, who, though not oth- 
erwise deformed, were quite dumb. The father was con- 
stantly sorrowing over his sons, and could not comprehend 
why God visited him so dreadfully. One day he accom- 
panied them to a neighboring farm, where an old Swiss 
sold refreshments. The afflicted father looked with much 
feeling at his sons, who sat blooming at the table. The 
tears started in his eyes, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh God! 
why have I deserved this?” ‘The old Swiss who had 
overheard him, drew him on one side and said, with hon- 
esty, I see you are downcast at the affliction of your sons. 
I do not wonder at it. Do you not remember, (I knew 
you from your youth,) when a boy, how you laid snares 
for the birds, and when caught, tore their tongues out of 
their mouths, and then with malignant joy, let them fly 
again?’ How often have I not warned you! Oh the 
birds under the heavens who could not praise God with 
their tongues, have accused you, and you shall never hear 
the sweet name of father from the lips of your children.” 

There can be no doubt that God sometimes visits with 
striking marks of his displeasure, this dreadful sin. 
Topsfield. M. H. 








Benevolence. 








THE LAME BOY. 


“ Father,” said George Lawrence, as he came running 
almost out of breath into the room, where his father was 
looking over a newspaper, ‘‘I wish you would give me 
some money for my own, just as Reuben Morris’ father 
does to him.” 

Mr. Lawrence looked up from his newspaper, as his 
son spoke, and as he observed his flushed face and earn- 
est manner, he said ina tone of considerable interest, 

“Why, George, what makes you so eager to have money 
of your own, just now?” 

“ Because, father,’’ said George, ‘ there is a lame boy, 
that 1 want to do something for. His mother moved into 
the old house at the bottom of the green lane, two or three 
weeks ago, and he has’nt got any father. Reuben says 
the house is’nt as good as his father’s barn, and that the 
boy’s mother is very poor indeed. She takes in washing, 
and goes out sometimes to do cleaning and chores for the 
neighbors. But she is not strong and well herself, and 
some days she is too sick to do any work at all. Reuben 
says, that two or three times when he has been there, 
they hav’nt had half fire enough to keep them warm.” 

“ How old is the boy ?” inquired Mr. Lawrence. 

“ Reuben says he is about seven or eight ; and he is so 
thankful for every little kindness. 1 went there one morn- 
ing with Reuben, to carry some cold meat, his mother 
sent, and one of his old story books, which he gave to 


the lame boy. They both seemed so glad. It made me’ 


feel almost like crying, to see them so grateful for what 
seemed to me such little things.’ 

“ Do you know the woman’s name?” 

“ Yes, it is Stafford, and the boy is named John.” 

** And what is it you wish to do for the boy 2?” 

“ Why, I want to help Reuben buy him some books, 
and a slate and pencil, and a writing book. He can read 
very well, but he wants to know how to write, and cipher, 
and something about Geography and History. He can’t 
get toschool any way. Ouly think, father, he is so lame, 





he can’t walk at all; and so we thought,” and here George 
lowered his voice, and spoke with some degree of hesi- 
tancy, for he was by no means a conceited boy, “ that 
we might teach him a little ourselves.” 

Mr. Lawrence was much pleased at his son’s earnest 
wish to benefit the lame boy. He did not however, 
place much confidence in the success of the proposed plan 
for giving him instruction. He did not suppose that two 
lively boys, one of whom was only ten years old, and the 
other scarcely a year older, would prove very wise, judi- 
cious, or patient instructors. He did not think it best to 
allude to this difficulty just at present. So he simply ex- 
pressed his gratification at the sympathy which George 
had evinced for the poor unfortunate boy, and then went 
on to-say, 

“ T have hitherto allowed you no stated sum of pocket 
money, because I thought you too young and too ignorant 
of its value, to spend it with any degree of wisdom, so as 
to procure any lasting pleasure, either for yourself or for 
others. In this opinion, I may have been mistaken. You 
must sooner or later learn to appropriate it judiciously 
and generously, or suffer the sad consequences, which 
result from the neglect of this lesson. And as experience 
is after all, the most faithful teacher, I will begin to-day 
to allow you a stated weekly sum, with the understanding 
that it is not to be exceeded by a single penny, ever, although 
your stock of marbles, tops, balls and other toys, should 
be entirely exhausted. So you must not in future, come 
to me, either for a few cents to buy marbles, a shilling to 
buy a top, or twenty-five cents.or more to buy some new 
story book. The money which I have formerly spent in 
procuring you such gratitications, will now be in your 
own hands, and at your own disposal, And when you 
are, as I hope you often will be, disposed to do without 
new toys or amusements, for one, two or three weeks, for 
the sake of doing something for others, you will be at per- 
fect liberty to do so.” 

‘**Thank you, father,” said George, and his face burn- 
ed with delight. ‘I am so glad that you are willing to 
give me the money, and I am sure that I shan’t want any 
new playthings, till John has all the books he wants to 
study in. And now, shall I run over to Mrs. Morris’, and 
tell Reuben the good news?” 

Mr. Lawrence smilingly gave his consent, and the grati- 
fied boy left the room, and was soon busily engaged in 
talking over the favorite plan with his schoolfellow. 

One day, after dinner, about a fortnight after George 
had first received an allowance of pocket money, he said 
to his father, 

= Father, cousin Fanny is going to be John’s teacher, 
now. 

‘Is she,” said Mr. Lawrence. ‘ Well, John will have 
a good teacher then. But have you and Reuben become 
tired of your new employment ?” 

‘“* Why, father, I don’t think we know very well how to 
teach. Sometimes we got sadly puzzled, and sometimes 
we did’nt both think alike, about what was best to begin 
with, and somehow John did not seem to get along very 
fast, and we got almost discouraged. So I told cousin 
Fanny all about it, and she said it needed a great deal of 
wisdom and patience to teach properly. And she went 
over to see Mrs. Stafford, and when she came back, she 
said she thought John would make a very good scholar, 
and that if Reuben and I would agree to it, she would go 
over and teach him one hour, four days in every week. 
She said that we might help him a good deal by showing 
him about his lessons, at other times, and that this would 
be much more easy and agreeable than trying to direct 
his studies. We were both very glad to agree to this plan, 
and so cousin Fanny is going over this afternoon to be- 
gin her teaching.” 

‘** Well, that is a very good arrangement, and your 
cousin is very kind to offer her services, for she has many 
duties to perform in the family, and but little time at her 
own disposal.” ‘O, cousin Fanny is always kind,” said 
George, as he left the room, to inquire of her what she 
should begin with in teaching John. [ Watchman, 








Religion. 








THE MIRROR AND PLAGUE SPOT. 


The plague was ravaging the city of London. Sweep- 
ing into the grave its thousands, every house was filled 
with consternation, and every heart with woe. 

Its first appearance in its victim was a small spot upon 
the arm or the face, that revealed in an instant the pres- 
ence, and the fatal presence, of the destroyer. No one 
on whom it appeared lived more than a few short hours. 

In a princely mansion, around the evening fireside, sat 


‘a family group that embraced the father, mother and an 


only daughter, just ripening into womanhood, from the 
bloom and beauty of youth. The joy of her parents, and 


the idol of many hearts, she was happy as she made others | 


happy, and blessed in the return of love. They had been 
speaking of the plague, and their gratitude was given to 
Him who had them in his keeping, that as yet the destroy- 
er had not entered their circle. At that moment the fath- 
er’s eye rested on his daughter’s beautiful cheek, and he 
cried as ifhe had been pierced with a spear: “‘ My daugh- 
ter, the plague spot! O! my daughter!” 

She assured him that he must be mistaken: that she 
felt better thar she had ever felt in her life before, and 
as she passed her arms around his neck and kissed his 
lips, he recoiled as if from a serpent that heloathed. She 
went to the mirror and looked in, that she might see for 





herself what had so alarmed her anxious parent, but she 
could see nothing, and again she begged him to dismiss 
his fears. But no, it was there. She took the lamp in 
her hand, and walked to the glass, and as the light fell on 
her face, it revealed, with awful clearness, the fatal truth, 
and turning to her father, she fell into his arms, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ I am dead, my father; I am dead.” 

I read this incident somewhere many years ago, and 
have often employed it to illustrate a great truth in the 
economy of grace. ‘This young lady was told of her dan- 
ger, but she did not believe it. She even went to the 
mirror and looked in, but she did not see the evidence 
that she was in danger. The light fell on her and reveal- 
ed the terror of her case. She sank as one dead under 
the discovery. The sinner is told of his disease and dan- 
ger. Sin has seized him, and will slay him. But he be- 
lieves it not. He is told to go tothe mirror of God’s word, 
and behold himself. He looks, but he makes no discov- 
ery. The light of the Holy Ghost breaks on his heart ; 
he sees, he believes, he feels his danger, and sinks under 
an awful sense of the truth thus terribly revealed. 

All the preaching that he may hear will not make him 
see the plague spot. All the reading of his lifetime will 
not reveal the nature of the disease. The Holy Spirit 
must enlighten the understanding, illuminate the heart, 
show the sinner to himself, or he will remain in his igno- 
rance and perish in his sin. Others may see his danger, 
and wonder at his insensibility. Love may plead with him, 
but he will not listen to the pleadings. The voice of 
warning may blend with the cries of love, but he will not 
hear or heed. 

Let us pray for the Spirit to convince of sin, and re- 
veal to the sinner, the deep depravity of his heart. 

N. Y. Observer.] IRENZvS. 


Sabbath School. 
THE BIBLE IS TRUE. 


On my way to Sunday School, a few mornings ago, I 
saw a group of ten or twelve boys playing marbles on the 
sidewalk. As I came nearer to them, one after another 
ran away, till only three were left, and one of these was 
brushing a pair of boots. 

“‘ Boys,” said I, the Bible is true, for it says, the “‘ wick- 
ed flee when no man pursueth.” What made these boys 
run away? Did they not know that they were doing 
wrong? 

“* Yes, sir,” said one. ‘They run because they thought 
that you were an officer.” 

“Well, I did not speak to them, did I?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘* Nor pursue them, did I?” 

** No; sir.” 

“* And yet they fled, and that’s what the Bible says— 
‘the wicked flee when no man pursueth.’ ” 

By this time many of the others had returned, so that 
they could hear me speaking kindly, and came and listen- 
ed to what I had tosay. Thinking it was a good time to 
give them a Sunday School lesson, I told them that as the 
Bible was true in one place, it must be true in another. 
That where it said, “‘God is angry with the wicked every 
day,” and ‘that the wicked shall not go unpunished,” 
may also be true—and I thought that those youth, who 
wasted God’s holy Sabbath in idleness and wicked play, 
had great reason to fear that they would not escape pun- 
ishment. 

“ The Bible is true, boys, or you would not have fled 
before I pursued you. But if you fled from me, merely 
because you were doing wrong, what would you do, if 
you knew that God would certainly punish you To-pay? 
‘Oh, it isa fearful thing to fall into the hands of God.” ’ 

Here my new Sunday class broke up. The little boot- 
black picked up his work and went into the house; two 
of the boys went to Sunday School where I was going ; 
others said, let us go home, and in a few moments they 
were all gone. I hope that one lesson may not be for- 
gotten—‘ The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 

I have seen Sunday Schools under apple trees, and in 
cellars, andin a tannery, and many other odd places, and 
why should they not be on the corner of the streets. Of 
all persons in the world, children and youth who are 
found in such places most need to be taught. —[ Selected. 
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INSTINCT OF FOXES. 


‘* Mr. Mudie, the writer of the article “‘ Fox,” in Par- 
tington’s Cyclopedia, relates, from his own personal 
knowledge, the following particulars :— 

One morning early a man in the north was going to his 
work through furze bushed on a common, and came 
upon a fox, stretched out at length, under the side of one 
of the bushes. The fox was drawn by the tail and swung 
right and left, and then laid on the ground, but no symp- 
tom of motion or life did he show. The man, never 
doubting that Reynard had gone the way of foxes, and 
nothing loth to add a fox skin cap to the list of his perso- 
nal garniture, and the brush to the tail of peacock’s feath- 
ers and other ornamental trophies over the little looRing 

lass that stood inclined from the wall of his cottage, took 
Se animal by the tail, and swung it over the one shoulder, 
at the same time placing his mattock on the other to keep 
up the balance, and, having done so, onward he trudged to 
mend the high road. The animal had counterfeited death 
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to admiration, and he did not mind being carried in the 
manner ofa dead fox; but he had no inclination to un- 
dergo that species of dissection which the point of the 
mattock was ever and anon giving one of his ribs; 80, at 
last, he gave that decisive snap, which is the character- 
teristic bite of foxes. The man felt something was the 
matter, but knew not very well what; so throwing the 
fox and mattock from him, he turned round to face his foe, 
whoever he might be, and, in turning, he espied his dead 
fox at the distance of full fifty yards, making for the break 
with all imaginable speed. We shall mention one other 
anecdote, which came within the personal knowledge of 
the writer of this article, because it throws some light on 
the mode of action of the fox. ‘The parsonage of Kilmo- 
rac, in Invernesshire, is situated in a highly romantic spot, 
and the clergyman of Kilmorac was a man of great taste 
and very hospitable, and he accordingly endeavored to pro- 
vide for his guests all the good things which globe-land 
would afford. A well stocked poultry yard is an essential 
requisite in such cases; but here foxes were so numerous 
and their covers so near, that a poultry-yard was out of 
the question. A poultry-yard house was thus requisite, 
and the reverend doctor prided himself not a little im hav- 
ing constructed one which was completely fox-proof, and 
for a good many years, it had been impregnable. A 
friend of ours had spent a night in this romantic and hos- 
pitable abode, and, while fresh salmon from the baulay 
formed one article for the breakfast table, new laid eggs 
from the stronghold of the hens were, of course, to form 
another. The purveyor in these cases took the key and 
marched off, basket in hand, to bring the supply ; but 
when she opened the door, a scene of the most direful 
havoc presented itself. Every perch and every nest-hole 
was bedaubed with blood; dead hens lay in dozens on 
the floor, and, in the middle, was a full sized fox, stretch- 
ed out at full length, and apparently a sharer in the com- 
mon mortality. The maid never doubted thedeath of the 
fox, but attributed it to a different cause, namely, that he 
had so gorged himself on the poultry, that he had burst. 
Here were three causes to rouse the mingled wrath and 
contempt of the servant; and after some exclamations, 
she took him by the tail and swung him with all her might 
into the réceptacle in which were accumulated the requi- 
‘sites for garden compost. The fox fell safely and rose 
again speedily, and scoured along until he gained the cov- 
er of the woods, leaving the servant in utter consterna- 
tion.” [Couch’s Illustrations of Instinct. 


Editorial. 


THE FIRST ACT OF SABBATH-BREAKING. 


“ Mother, I believe I will go to the five o’clock meeting,” said 
George one Sabbath afternoon, as he closed the Bible, the pages 
of which he had been looking over, rather than reading. 

“ Why doyou wish to go to meeting ?” said Mrs. F. 

“TI don’t know, ma’am. I should like to go.” 

“T should be glad to have you go, if you could get any good 
by going.” 

“Tt may be I shall.” 

So he took his hat and went towards the village. He really 
set out with the intention of going to meeting; but not with 
‘the desire or expectation of getting any good by going. He 
thought he should see some ofthe boys, though he had no inten 
tion of playing with them on the Sabbath, or of going any where 
with them except to meeting: When he. reached the bridge, 
(the scene of his first disobedience,) he met three boys, who 
were about to enter a lane, which there turned off from the main 
road. 

“Come George,” said one, “ go with us after the cows.” This, 
you will remember, was about five o’clock, as much as two hours 
before the usual time of going after the cows. The parents of 
the boys I am sure, did not wish them to go so early. 

George excused himself by saying he was going to meeting. 

“It is too late to go to meeting. I would not go in after 
meeting is half out, if 1 were you,” said one. 

“TI had better go home then,” said George. 

“No, go with us. It is not wrong to go afterthe cows. Mr. 
S. goes after his cows on Sunday as well as other days.” 

That was true, but he did not go at five o’clock. Mr. S. was 
regarded as one of the most pious men in the place. 

“Come, you don’t consider yourself better than Mr. S., do 
you 2” 

This remark had a great influence with George. He was 
beginning to be ashamed to have it thought that he was influenc- 
ed by the fear of God, and a regard to right. Yielding to the 
persuasions of the boys, and to the inclinations of his wicked 
heart, George went to the field in which the cows were kept. 
It was, perhaps, half a mile distant. It was plainly too early to 
drive the cows home. So they sat on the bars of the pasture, 
and talked. At length it was proposed that they should go down 
to the creek. George objected. It was contended that there 
would be nomore harm in going there, than there was in sitting 
on the bars. If they walked slowly, they would not get there 
till sundown, and then it was contended there would be no harm 
in going in swimming. The result was that George went with 
them, and went into the water long before the sun was behind 
the mountain. 

“Where have you been 2” said Mrs. F. to George on his re 
turn home. 

“] have been to meeting,” said George. 

This was the first direct falsehood he had ever told his moth- 























er. She did not however suspect him of lying. ‘ You have 
been somewhere else >” 

“1 went with the boys after the cows.” 

She felt of his hair, which was wet. 

“ You have been in the water.” 

He could not deny it, 

“ What an awfully wicked boy you have got to be,” said his 
mother. “I do not know what I shall do withyou. I must talk 
with your father about it ; you may go to bed.” 

George went to his chamber. The direct lie which he had 
told his mother troubled him some, but not very much. He 
persuaded himself that he meant to say that he started to go to 
meeting. He lay rather uneasy on his bed for a time, and then 
fell asleep. This was the once serious, tender hearted boy. 

J. Ae 





JERUSALEM SEEN BY MUTE SPECTATORS. 

When Brunnett’s Magnificent Model of ancient Jerusalem was 
in Liverpool, the proprietor, as was his custom, invited the chil- 
dren of al! the Orphan Asylums and Charity Schools to visit it 
freely. Among the rest, a school of the Deaf and Dumb came 
in. The lecturer gave his customary description of the interest- 
ing objects, but of course not one word could be heard by the 
spectators. But his labor was not lost, for their instructor, at 
the same time, repeated the important parts of the lecture by 
signs with his fingers. The shining eyes and the eager looks of 
the pupils, showed the interest with which they listened. Though 
this seems a.strange word to apply to those who. cannot hear, 
yet they listened with their eyes. 

The next Wadnesday, an article of a column in length, writ- 
ten by one of these same pupils, appeared in one of the Liver- 
pool papers, correctly stating what the gentleman had said, of 
the most interesting things seen in the Model, and referring to 
chapter and verse in the Bible, where they are mentioned. 

This interesting incident is especially gratifying, as it shows 
the extent to which benevolence and skill have poured in knowl- 
edge upon souls to which the natural avenues seemed closed. 

The above mentioned Model is now exhibiting at Amory 
Hall, Boston. 





AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE RETURNED. 

An English writer, some time ago, while representing Ameri- 
can Literature as not worthy notice, compared with that of Eng- 
land, sneeringly asked the question, “ Who reads an American 
book 2” Circumstances since then must have greatly changed— 
for we found an article headed “ Flowers,” in the London Child’s 
Companion, published as original, which was written by one of 
our Correspondents. As it was a good article, we copied it 
again into the Companion of April 20, not recollecting that we 
had published it before. It is some compliment that an Ameri- 
can article is considered worth stealing by an Englishman. ‘We 
have before this, seen an article of Poetry written by the Edi- 
tors son, adopted in the same way by an English paper. 








Variety. 


ATTENTION. 

Notwithstanding the many opportunities of learning enjoyed 
by children, they are often kept in ignorance by their inattention 
and forgetfulness. When I was a boy, | once went outto gath- 
er hickory nuts, was busy until nightfall, and did not think of 
returning until it was too cark tofindmy way. At last I thought 
of climbing upa tree, and looking for the lights of my parents’ 
house. I went upsome forty feet, and was happy enough to See 
the light of home. So I hastened down the tree—and when I 
reached the ground, found that through my inattention and for- 
getfulness, I was just.as ignorant of the direction as before. So 
up [ went the second time! This time I attended to what I 
wished to know ; and when I saw the light, I took off my jack- 
etand thtew it down on the ground in the direction I was to go, 
and then looked at a tree a little further in the same direction, 
and observed such marks, as wovld enable me to recognize it ; 
so that when I came down, I had only to go and pick up my 
jacket, and then pass the tree, and then keep straight on, and 
soon safely reach my home! So, children, when you see the 
light of your heavenly Father’s house, attend, and remember the 
way ! (Cong. Journal. 
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HAPPY CONVERSION IN GEORGIA. 


“T have received a most cheering letter,” writes a colporteur 
in Georgia, “ from a girl about fourteen years old,a grand 
daughter of a distinguished deceased statesman, W.H.C. She 
states, that my conversation at her father’s house led her to 
make a profession of religion, and that she has had no cause for 
regretting it. After I left, she says she was surprised to find a 
a little book—Caroline Hyde—as a present from me. She had 
read it with deep interest, and was endeavoring to follow its ex- 
ample. In connection with three other girls, who made a pro- 
fession at the same time with herself, they were holding a month- 


ly meeting, and were reading this little volume together. She 
is a lovely child.” 


—~—__ 
THE BIBLE NOT OF MAN. 


When Sir Walter Scott returned, a trembling invalid, from 
Italy, to die in his native land, the sight of home so invigorated 
his spirits, that some hope was cherished that he might recover. 
But he found that he must die. Addressing his son-in-law, he 
said, “Bring me a book.” “What book?” replied Lockhart. 
“Can you ask >” replied the man whose works have charmed 
the world; “can you ask what book? There is but one!” Pre- 
cious Bible! There is nothing it does not offer, nothing it does 
not give, to the man who feels his wants and seeks its bounty. 
Truth that never grows old, riches that never decay, pleasures 
that never cloy, a crown that is never tarnished, griefs assuaged, 
and fears tranquilized, bright hopes and incorruptible immortal- 
ity, are the gitt of God toall the lovers of the Bible. 

[Selected by the late Mrs. Cook, from the Bible not of Man. 





A GOOD DREAM. 


A little girl in Connecticut, fell asleep, and dreamed that she 
was in the Sabbath School, and yet she had never been to one, 
and the missionary box was passing around. During her slee 
she was heard to say by her mother, several times, “ Here, here,” 
reaching out her hand, as though she wanted to give something, 
On awakening from her sleep she was inquired of by her mother 
what she had been dreaming. She said she had been trying to 
put her twenty-five cent piece in the missionsry box while it wag 
passing around, but she, being a little girl, had not been noticed, 
The piece of money she alluded to, had been saved by her, q 
cent at a time, and she now desired it might be given to buy 
Testaments for the heathen. What is most remarkable is the 
fact, that this little girl had not been privileged with the in. 
struction of the Sabbath School, being too remote trom any 
church. Advocate, 


——¢——___ 


HAVE INSECTS A LANGUAGE? 


There seem to be reasonable grounds to infer, that insects 
communicate their ideas and wishes to each other. 

Dr. Franklin relates the following, from his own observation; 
He found some ants feasting on some molasses in his closet. He 
shook them out, and suspended the pot by a string from the 
ceiling. One ant remained, and after eating its fill found its 
way up the string, on to the ceiling, and thence along the wall, 
to its nest. In less than half an hour, a great company of ants 
sallied out of their hole tothe ceiling, and crept down the strin 


into the pot. This was done by others, till the molasses was al] 


consumed ; one body passing up the string from the sweet, while 
another passed down to it. The Dr. inferred, that the first ant 
had communicated to its comrades the new position of their del- 
icacy, and directed them to the only accessible road to it. 
[Kalm’s Travels. 


a 

No Brarns.—A tailor, who was following an army, was 
wounded inthe head by an arrow. When the surgeon saw the 
wound, he told his patient that as the weapon had not touched 
his brains, there was no doubt of his recovery. The tailor faint- 
ly said, “If I had had any brains, I should not be here.” 


——~ 


WELt anv Ricu.—A man being asked how old he was, re- 
plied, “I am in health ;” and being asked how rich he was, said, 
“T am not in debt.” 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Our “ Washington the Great,” Virginia’s pride, 
In ’89, was chosen to preside. 

Eight years he nobly filled the honored chair 
None more revered was ever seated there. 

The patriot Adams after him appears ; 

Gracing the royal seat for four short years. 
Then Jefferson, whose Jot it was, to stay 

And bear four years the presidential sway. 
Then Madison presides ; then James Monroe ; 
Eight years for each, the nation’s records show. 
The next four years, with conscious care 

John Quincy Adams filled the honored chair. 
Then Jackson eight : Van Buren only four: 
Then Harrison, the loved, the mourned, no more 
Than one short month this envied office held ; 
Then left that post so girt with cares and fears, 
And sunk to rest amid a nation’s tears. 

Tyler of course, the vacancy must fill ; 

For four years only,—’tis the people’s will. 

Polk next appears, and he is reigning still. M. J. G. 











ORIGINAL, 


THE RESOLVE. ‘* 


He leaned on his hoe, 
All reluctant to go; 
The boy with that bright hazel eye; 
For his task was andone: 
But then, O! what fun 
He could have in the pasture hard by! 


As fresh on the breeze 
Which swept through the trees, 
The wild schoolboy music was borne; 
He thought it was hard, 
That he was debarred 
From a share in the frolic and fun. 


* Now nearer they sweep, 
Yet their frolics they keep. 
As the football rebounds in the air, 
With lips wide apart, 
And wild-beating heart, 
He is,—yes, he almost is,—there! 


But. stop! will the tear 
I have learned so to fear, 
Gather fresh in my dear mother’s eye ? 
When she dearns that in play 
I have wasted this day ; 
Weare poor; and hard Winter is by. 


It shall not! away 
Foolish yearnings for play ; 
My spirit to toil shall be given: 
Then a welcome of joy 
She will give her dear boy. 
Say ? won hea blessing of Heaven ? 


Scarce began he to hoe 
On the far-stretching row, 
When it faded away in a minute; 
He felt it was strange 
There should be such a change ; 
Sure there was something wonderful in it. 


As he turned him to go 
And begin a fresh row, 

An angel, (though hidden from sight ;) 
Whispered close in his ear, 
“Teveramnear, ~- 


To help all the boys who do right.” M. J. @ 
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